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THE TRANSCENDENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

A S an unaccounted-for agent of protest, the transcendence of 
-^--*- knowledge has been playing a role like that of the moral con- 
science. Pragmatically, it is definable as something which embar- 
rasses every newly proposed division of experience. The former 
division of experience into ideas had grasped a very real unit, but 
not the elusive thing that makes knowledge knowledge. Empiricism 
at present, in practise, divides experience into experiences, outlining 
a given judgment, for instance, as 'an' experience. The validity of 
the judgment is hereby confined inevitably to its psychological 
career, and the sense of the truth-error contrast is lost. The mean- 
ing of 'a cognitive experience,' referring beyond itself for verifica- 
tion or correction, can not accommodate itself to these limits : such is 
Professor Bakewell's contention. 1 But empiricism has still a third 
category of division : experience is a genus ; there are several kinds of 
experience, of which cognition is one, coordinate and alternative with 
the rest. 2 Granting the category, exception is taken to the implied 
ranking in behalf of the transcendence of knowledge. For these 
several kinds are presumably known or knowable, i. e., embraced or 
embraceable in a cognitive experience, and without alteration; 
hence cognition can not be of the same stuff or in the same field with 

1 This Journal, Vol. II., No. 19, p. 521. 

2 It is not difficult to recognize here the problem of Brentano, and to some 
extent his solution. For Brentano, the ultimate consideration in psychological 
classification is the mode in which consciousness refers to its object, Vrteil be- 
ing but one of these modes. For Dewey, the real is ' that which is experienced, 
as it is experienced,' that is, experience has a what and a how, — ultimate char- 
acters, not reducible to one another — and cognition is but one of several hows, 
modes, or sorts. This word in whatever form — kind, mode, quality — is always 
a word of last resort in classification. A doctrine which falls back upon it 
is essentially empirical, and the test of such a doctrine lies in the attempt to 
reduce the alleged ultimate ' sorts ' to one, whether of their own number or 
otherwise. (Professor Dewey's article in Vol. II., No. 24, of this Journal, 
tends to modify somewhat this interpretation of his position. I let the com- 
ment stand for what it is worth.) 
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any other 'sort.' Indeed, the distinguishing mark of its sort, if we 
are so to speak of it, must be negative— it is stumess, not to say un- 
conscious. With this touch of paradox in characterizing the experi- 
ence which once enjoyed the status of consciousness par excellence 
Professor Woodbridge 3 has taken an important step toward meeting 
Professor Dewey's requirement that the transcendence of knowledge 
shall appear and be defined: transcendence is non-appearance; 
knowledge, as a peculiar sort, is non-phenomenal. 

If this be true it is not obvious how Professor Dewey's other re- 
quirement, that cognition per se be subjected to empirical study, is 
to be complied with. The foregoing results are all gotten by logic 
and are all negative. It is indeed impossible to determine empir- 
ically whether or not cognition alters its object ; the difficulty lies in 
gaining knowledge of the object apart from cognition. But it is 
possible to observe the development of experience (a) from Vorstel- 
lung to Urteil, (b) from problematic judgment to verified judgment, 
(c) from an attitude in its first intention ethical, esthetic or other- 
wise to self-consciousness, i. e., to reflexive judgment upon that ex- 
perience; and it is possible to distinguish the invariant from the 
variable elements in that development. These are all experiences 
which rise to the point of cognition, properly so called, from some- 
thing else or from something less. The result of such observation 
is partly to confirm and partly to correct the results of the aforesaid 
logic. 

I. 

It is the nature of knowledge to supervene upon an experience 
that is not yet knowledge. At the moment of cognition, that is, at 
the moment of judgment, or of certainty, a distinct change takes 
place in experience, but it takes place upon an invariant core: the 
experience which at that moment becomes 'object' in full standing is 
undisturbed in quality, intensity and continuity with its context. 
These inclusive and non-interfering characters of cognition seem 
especially conspicuous in the case of reflexive judgments; but they 
are equally true of all judgments of current experience. Every 
cognizance of an object is expressible in terms of the judgment, Ab 
(the Thing A with the predicate b) is: and by that 'is' purports to 
come upon and report the thing as independent of and beyond— not 
experience, but the act of judging. If by transcendence we mean 
these non-displacing, non-transforming, transparent, superventive 
characters of the cognitive experience, transcendent is a title which 
can not be denied it. 

From this account it may appear (1) that experience and cogni- 
tion are by no means coextensive, and yet (2) that cognition is the 

8 This Journal, Vol. II., No. 21, pp. 573 ff. 
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consummation of every other experience. That my present experi- 
ence in so far as it is immediate or uncertain should pass into an 
object-experience and be knowledge or known is an ideal of every 
moment. Objectification is in some sense a step nearer reality, 
though it be, with Miinsterberg, in another respect a step away 
therefrom. Further, it is but the obverse of the frictionless super- 
vening of knowledge that every experience is from its incipiency 
adapted to be known; it comes into existence bearing the organ of 
attachment for knowledge, the schema of knownness, in situ at its 
outside, so that only a change in the lighting, the suggestion of a 
question perhaps, is necessary to make the inclusive cognition appear. 
If, then, we admit vanishing degrees of knowledge, we may still say 
that all experience is cognitive qua known: at least a surface-film of 
knowing plays over every inch of its contour. This position of pri- 
macy should also be taken up into the concept of its transcendence. 
But what is it that supervenes ? Are we unable empirically to get 
beyond the negative results of our logic? If cognitive experience, 
like other experience, is essentially subject to be known and under 
the same condition that it shall not be altered ; if, therefore, in being 
known it must retain the transparent, non-evident character which 
differentiated it from known experience, it can not be known. Is this 
the conclusion? The doubt which such a knot creates about the 
finality of our contrast between stuff of experience and stuffless ex- 
perience is strengthened by the following facts. There is no experi- 
ence, whether cognitive or otherwise, which may not in turn be made 
subject to ethical consideration or esthetic judgment; and in these 
value-experiences, just as in cognitive experience, the object-experi- 
ence must exist unaltered. Whatever title the cognitive experience 
may have had to transcendence must be shared equally with these 
others. And while the several kinds of experience seem to make for 
hierarchy and unity rather than for severalty and coordinacy, that 
hierarchy is ambiguous. But if the relative transparency which we 
called transcendence pertains to value-experience with reference to 
its material core or object quite as much as to cognitive experience 
with reference to its core, then none of these transcendencies can be 
unconscious-experiences — in the sense of experiences without con- 
tent — otherwise there would be several distinguishable kinds of un- 
conscious experience, which is absurd. And this is, indeed, the 
crux of the problem : how cognition as a peculiar type of experience 
can be referred to anything of the 'content' class; and the per- 
plexity of it lies, I believe, in misapprehending the conditions of 
translating knowledge into terms of the category 'experience,' a cate- 
gory whose claim to ultimateness is yet to be made good. 
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II. 

Cognitive experience, as a category, is a reflexive and secondary 
accomplishment of the mind. This does not mean that it is a crea- 
tion, nor that it is a discovery, as of some elusive and almost invisible 
content, but that it is as a category an after- view. In direct living 
we are in presence of things; we know nothing of cognition. The 
cognitive experience, as direct, reports not itself, but its object; and 
its most immediately empirical language is, 'The thing is,' or 'is 
here, ' or ' I know the thing, ' but never ' The thing is held in cogni- 
tive experience.' Whatever the change may be that makes this last 
language possible, it is a change which throws into relief a new 
environment of the object. Previously, a thing was known by virtue 
of its simple presence; 4 now it is seen to be known quite as much by 
virtue of the presence of something else than itself. The necessary 
conditions of knowledge are, first, that the thing known be present 
in some way in the stuff of experience ; but, second, that it be present 
under specific inner auspices. Knowledge, from this angle, is no 
longer transparent, and its transcendence is wrapped up in these 
now visible auspices of the thing therein known. In fact, it is here 
that we come upon that ingredient of transcendence which Professor 
Bakewell has brought into the field: to this envelope, as other than 
the experience known, is referable in some way that 'pointing be- 
yond itself which is characteristic of experience as known. 

Neither the office nor the precise relevance of this environing 
something-else has yet its perfect explanation. The essential phe- 
nomena broadly described are these: In the case of sense impres- 
sions, this contextual furniture, in the role of fringe, or perhaps of 
conductor for pragmatic radiations, has something to do with lifting 
that impression— in its own right a mere immediate sign— to the 
dignity of 'object.' 5 The more elaborate experiences, in their im- 
mediate (as yet unknown, but knowable) condition, are like nascent 
atoms or chemical radicals with unsatisfied valences, which require 
only the juxtaposition of their proper 'others' to enter into the state 
of knownness. 6 In sum, and apart from all theories, it is an em- 
pirical datum that without the presence of ' other contents, ' be their 

*'The thing Ab is' = 'The thing Ab (here now) is (beyond here-now)' 
= ' I know A &,' in which the ' I ' absorbs merely the here-now elements, and 
the * know,' the not-here-now elements, of the original ' is.' It is as if one had 
said cabalistically, ' Here not-here Ab.' 

' In which the paradox of placing the burden of objective reference upon 
what is, by the only possible distinction, inner, has to be met. 

"In which the paradox of placing the burden of cognition, regarded as a 
function, upon contents which are prima facie irrelevant to the object, has to 
be met. 
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action no more than catalytic, is nothing known that is known. And 
the essential difficulty of the situation is that of empowering these 
other contents of experience at the moment of cognizance with any 
other value than that of plain other contents; whereas it is precisely 
not in their capacity as other contents that they are functional in 
knowing the given object of attention. It is here that association 
fails, and that the other theories which have superseded it share in 
its failure: they assume that whatever knowing-power these other 
contents have lies in their face- or content- value as like, contiguous; 
or in some way of kindred motive, to the contents known. They 
thus assume a double knowledge to explain a single one. If it were 
possible so much as to conceive contents, as such face-values, actively 
engaged in 'knowing' incoming contents, such a cognitive experi- 
ence would by no means be transparent to itself ; these other contents 
would be part of the denned object, contrary to hypothesis. This 
entire landscape of face- value-meanings (upon which aspect of ex- 
perience the thought of the psychological empiricist tends to termi- 
nate) is barren for the understanding of cognition: everything here 
is a logical flat-wash within which the essential epistemological dis- 
tinctions of true and false, certain and uncertain, inner and outer, 
ideal and real, can find no tenable hold. In whatever sense it is 
possible to speak of knowing as an experience, in that sense it is 
necessary to regard it as a process with a physiology of its own ; in 
whatever sense it is possible to regard knowing as a process, it is 
necessary to distinguish functions that conspire in that process; and 
since functions are non-empirical (not to say metaphysical) things, 
it is necessary to find structural differentiations in experience as 
their empirical signs. It is not the stuff, primarily, but the struc- 
ture of experience which is significant for the description of know- 
ing—the stuff only as embodying or manning the structure. An ob- 
ject is known not alone by virtue or presence in experience, nor by 
virtue of the presence of something else, but by virtue of being taken 
up into the structure of experience as, at that moment, a specific 
organ thereof. 7 

'It is a fair subject for possible experiment how much of the self could 
be of different stuff without affecting a given cognition. It might seem that 
any substitution of content would alter the new object in some degree; but 
the identity of a judgment is determined solely by the placing which it effects, 
and it is conceivable that there might obtain a perfect interdependence of super- 
ficial contents of experience, and yet a large degree of indifference thereto 
in the course of judgments. The removal of an office from a noisy to a quiet 
quarter would doubtless have an effect on the average of the bookkeeper's 
errors; but there is a conceivable range of variation in the auditory context 
whose effect on a particular series of judgments would be not approximately, 
but absolutely, nil. 
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III. 

If this is the right methodic clue a little rapid sketching ought 
to make definite what we mean by the transcendence of knowledge. 
Knowing, as process, is essentially the work of placing a given ex- 
perience within the entire system of experience. For the placing of 
a given experience it is a matter of relative indifference what its 
immediately neighboring experiences have been and are; absolutely 
necessary is only that they be, and that a systematic continuity exist 
between them and such other past or present experiences as in struc- 
tural order belong nearest the experience to be known. Abstractly, 
this continuity is the sufficient as well as the necessary condition for 
accurate knowledge ; but the conductivity of experience, so to speak, 
is imperfect. Hence error; and hence it is that an experience is 
never finally known until it has been experienced as neighbor to all 
its possible systematic neighbors. Experience never presents all 
these combinations ; and such as it presents are distributed unevenly ; 
things in physical groups have enormously better natural chances 
for getting into correct order, in all the various series that pass 
through them, than have esthetic experiences, for instance. But in 
any case the thing that makes knowledge knowledge is the structural 
interest in the whole interplay between focal and environing ma- 
terials in experience. 8 

The various aspects of the transcendence of knowledge, then, come 
naturally together as follows: (1) Knowing is transparent in action, 
i. e., structure and function are not visible in experience as ma- 
terials in the same field with the contents then and there being 
placed; structure is relatively abstract, function (if we dare say so) 
relatively metaphysical, and both relatively independent, with refer- 
ence to these contents. (2) Knowing concerns materials beyond 
those belonging to the presented object. It is possible to locate at a 
particular point in the time-field, etc., the subject-matter of an act 
of knowledge ; but the act of knowledge can not itself be located : it is 
omnipresent. If, indeed, we prefer here to extend the range of the 
word 'present' rather than use the word 'transcendent,' we may do 
so. In knowing a physical object, we are indeed in presence of the 
whole of space; and our experience of space is not an aggregate of 
numerous experiences, but is one continuous experience from birth 

8 Structure, in the person of the environing contents, acts, and in the 
person of the focal contents is acted upon : the thing is ' understood ' to a 
degree, and to a degree means a new line in structure for further understandings. 
These are the fundamental functional relations in knowledge. A cognitive 
experience is true when environing materials can assume focal functions with- 
out altering the established systematic relations. See this Journal, Vol. II., 
No. 18, pp. 480-482. 
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to death. But with this understanding of presence, we should have 
to distinguish various ' presences, ' the psychological moment of judg- 
ment indicating the minimal and nuclear presence with which that 
cognition is concerned. Knowing does not change its object; it 
creates it. It neither changes nor creates the stuff of experience. 
The object is created not as subject-matter, or stuff, but (a) as an 
outlined mass of stuff (b) having its roots in the remote corners of 
the real universe of my experience. The structure of experience as 
belonging to the object is the accomplishment of the knowing proc- 
ess : in this respect the object likewise is omnipresent, and by no 
means confined to the psychological here-now.° 

' Of what sort, ' then, ' is cognitive experience 1 ' The possibility of 
knowing knowledge depends on the fact that the structure of experi- 
ence, as concerned in the knowing of physical things, is compound- 
able: the situation between contents and 'other contents' observable 
in the current cognition of things may be repeated as between this 
whole situation and still other contents. Cognition, as a sort, is 
known, therefore, with reference to a world that envelopes it. What 
is this world beyond cognition? Is it the world of the value- judg- 

9 In psychological reflection the stuff actually belonging to the object ap- 
pears to diminish. The nucleus of presented material that has prompted a 
given judgment may turn out to be surprisingly small. All the further ma- 
terial that went to fill out its rounded objectivity has lost itself in the 
environing arena or penumbra, which under the same sort of scrutiny attains, 
proportions equally surprising, as if in compensation. In brief, the original 
object appears dismembered and unrecognizable. In view of this, Professor 
Miinsterberg does not hesitate to use the word transformation: real is the 
object as we experience it in the full current of (what I beg leave to call) 
teleological synthesis; the scattered elements which psychological reflection 
discovers are artifacts. 

Apart from the language of illusion in such a view of cognition so much 
is unimpeachable: Each thing as known in experience is not known at any 
psychological point, but has its roots in the utmost corners of the eternal 
person. Reflection finds members of what was a unitary stroke of cognition 
dispersed throughout the whole universe of a mind, though the thing known 
has its nuclear sign at a particular point in that universe. 

But the hypothesis of transformation has no enlightening power. It is 
requisite, and, therefore, possible, to express the facts of cognition in terms of 
experience without losing grasp upon the conceptual identity of contents. The 
situation is analogous to that which gives rise in the physical world to the 
problem of actio in distans and the comment of Carlyle is equally to the 
point : ' You say a thing can not act where it is not — with all my heart, but 
pray where is it ? ' There is this difference, however, that whereas hypothesis 
is the essence of physical construction, the elements with which a theory of 
knowledge deals must remain real as experienced. 
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ment, perchance, or the world of feeling ? Doubtless these are struc- 
tural neighbors of cognition in certain series. 10 

But it must be noted that this 'world beyond' is not a fixed order : 
these kinds of experience seem to a certain extent to play the role 
of world beyond for each other, so that cognitive experience is known 
by value experience, and value experience in turn by cognition. This 
suggestion receives some color from the apparent need of explaining 
the norms of cognition, if at all, by the norms of action (pragmatism, 
action theory, etc.), and the ethical 'ought' by an 'is.' 

William Ernest Hocking. 

Andovek. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND THE LOGICAL JUDGMENT WITH 
REFERENCE TO REALISM 

TN various quarters there has lately been a renascence of 'realism' 
-*- so called. Mr. G. E. Moore's realism of concepts is made the 
epistemological basis of Mr. B. Russell's imposing work 'The Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics, ' and it finds an answering echo in this country. 
Professor Woodbridge proclaims himself a realist and asserts that the 
addition of knowledge to a reality hitherto without it is simply an 
addition to it and not a transformation of it. Dr. Montague tells us 
that consciousness is simply a relation between things, but does not 
tell what is the differentia of this peculiar relation by which things 
get a cognitive consciousness added to them. Presumably things 
would be just the same without consciousness and, if so, why and 
how does this peculiar relation called consciousness get superimposed 
on reality? How does consciousness get born into a world that 
would perhaps get along better without this disturbing factor which 
can not seem to rid itself of the illusion that it too has a determinate 
reality? Again we seem to have another variant of realism in the 
'immediate' empiricism of Professors Dewey and James, who agree 
in eliminating the transcendent reference from cognition. 

I confess at the outset that I have not been able to make out just 
what these various writers mean by realism. For Professor Wood- 
bridge and Dr. Montague cognitive thought seems to be an epiphe- 
nomenon ; for Professors Dewey and James, a single phase of imme- 
diate psychic process on a level with all other psychic processes. 

10 It is worth while observing that the fact that an object is known never 
as a species, but always as an individual, plays a rSle in the knowing of know- 
ing different from the r6le it plays in the knowing of anything else; knowing is 
known always in particular acts, and it is known first as physical knowledge. 
Knowledge of the last attained degree of reflection can' not, in the nature of the 
case, be known and reckoned with the species. 



